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diter te Keader:- 


WE HAVE BREN TO CALIFORNIA, We 
were charmed, and we have returned. 
We spent a few days in Seattle and vicinity, 
too, and that was equally pleasant. I shall 
try to tell you of some of the things my 
wife and I did and saw while we were 
away for two weeks. But I must admit, as 
I ride on horseback over our Pennsylvania 
hills and through our woods, that there is 
nothing anywhere else that I like so well 
as Pennsylvania. 

Our trip was principally a round of 
personnel conferences. First came the one at 
Berkeley, of the California Personnel Man- 
agement Association. This lasted three 
days and was a huge success, with more 
than 300 personnel and other top execu- 
tives in attendance. The addresses were 
exceptionally good—judged by the fact that 
I attended nearly every one of them! 
Ordinarily I only attend conferences with 
the purpose of taking some active part. 
It is my usual custom to make my contribu- 
tion, ‘fold my tent and depart,’ as it were. 
But Everett Van Every and his staff put 
on such an interesting series of meetings 
that I hardly missed a single one during 
the entire three days. Of course, I made 
many new friends and renewed many old 
acquaintances, which is always an impor- 
tant part of a conference of this kind. 

Before leaving San Francisco we had 
time to attend a few sessions of The Cali- 
fornia Training Directors Association, held 
at the Mark Hopkins Hotel October 19-20. 
The most noticeable thing about the con- 
ference was the attitude of the participants; 
their devotion to the idea that the indi- 
vidual is important. We sat through ‘‘Hu- 
man Relations Training,’’ conducted by 
John M. Peart, Training Director of North 
American Aviation Company of Los An- 
geles—and then we stayed with him again 
when he repeated the session. It was most 


informally conducted, with opportunity 
for everyone to have his say. It was in- 
teresting to see the diversity of purpose 
and method, evidenced by the comment 
from the floor. Someone posed the question 
“What is the fundamental purpose for 
training?”’ There was a lot of floundering on 
that one in the search for the one best an- 
swer. Finally, it seemed pretty well agreed 
that the real reason was in order to improve 
productivity; to help reach the group goal 
more efficiently. Of course, that would in- 
clude helping people get along better to- 
gether, improving group and individual 
morale, and a lot of other factors that 
might, at first glance, seem unrelated to 
actual production. This conclusion was 
entirely in harmony with the title of the 
conference itself — ‘Manpower Develop- 
ment for Maximum Production.’’ Frank 
Wickhorst of Kaiser Industries is President 
of the Association and Ellis H. Wooley of 
U. S. Naval Supply Center was Conference 
Chairman. While the conference was spon- 
sored by the California Society it was par- 
ticipated in by the Training Associations of 
Southern California, Washington State, 
San Diego and Hawaii. Attendance was as 
enthusiastic as it was good in numbers. 

Then, beginning on Monday the 
22nd of October, we spent three and one- 
half days at Palm Springs at the wonderful 
conference put on every year for personnel 
executives by the Merchants and Manu- 
facturers Association of Los Angeles. 
‘“Mac’’ McKean is presiding genius and 
always seems to reach a new high for every 
successive year. Again, the addresses were 
so interesting that I took in every single 
one that I could. The speakers were so 
uniformly good that it is impossible to 
pick out one or two in preference to the 
others. As usual, there was time for re- 
newing acquaintances and making new ones 
and we used this time to great advantage. 
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The hospitality showed by those who 
were responsible for the conduct of the con- 
ference is unusual, even for a conference of 
this kind where friendliness is the rule. 
Don't ever miss a Palm Springs personnel 
conference if you can manage it. 

The conference itself is conducted in 
a somewhat unusual manner. There were 
about 180 persons in attendance, divided 
into six groups of about 30 persons each. 
Each of the eight morning speakers took 
the groups in succession, so that he con- 
ducted eight meetings along the same lines, 
each of about 13 hours duration. 

This year, for the first time, there was 
a series of afternoon meetings with another 
panel of eight speakers, including myself. 
The other seven repeated their story three 
times. Mine was a continuing series with 
the same group, meeting on three successive 
afternoons for an hour and three-quarters. 
This permitted more detailed consideration 
of our topic, somewhat in the manner of 
the workshops conducted by the American 
Management Association, although shorter 
in total time. 

After another short visit in Los 
Angeles we flew north to Seattle, where my 
wife has a sister and other relatives. This 
was my first visit there and I was, as my 
wife assured me I would be, greatly im- 
pressed with the country and the people. 
It is as vigorous an atmosphere as that in 
California or anywhere else I have been. 
It was a matter of great regret that I 
had to return east without being able to 
attend the Annual Conference of the Pacific 
Northwest Personnel Management Asso- 
ciation. Their Conference met in Portland, 
November 1st, 2nd and 3rd, with a strong 
staff of speakers. 

All in all, these western conferences 
were as good as any I have ever attended 
and better than most. Those who worked 
so hard to make them a success should feel 
very well rewarded for their efforts, as 
shown by the interest and close attention 
of their listeners. 


In OctoBER WE PUBLISHED TWO AR- 
ticLes which have attracted some atten- 
tion. Whiting Williams, known for his 
analysis of what’s on the worker's mind, 
after congratulating us on ‘‘Extracts From 
A Worker's Diary’’ by young Robert R. 
Jorgensen, has this to say about another 
article in that issue. 


‘Just a line of enthusiastic approval of the 
good sense in Corning White's ‘Humanizing 
Management.’’ Every day makes me more and 
more convinced that Management is putting 
so much money and effort into big ‘‘wholesale’’ 
programs that they are getting farther and far- 
ther away from such simple “‘retail’’ and per- 
sonal factors as this article stresses. This shift, 
is of course, in line with the wishes of the 
Union leaders. I believe it is bound to prove 
hurtful to the long-term interests of the indi- 
vidual union members. But it spells tragedy for 
the whole American Way when Management 
joins with Unions in following these programs 
of short-term expediency. Even though these 
programs now enjoy the blessing of many 
University Professors, I feel certain that the 
Public will not accept Management's argument 
that it has been forced to neglect individual re- 
lationships because of Union pressures." 





ANOTHER READER, J. D. Lynan, Editor 
of Spruance Cellophane News of the duPont 
Company, Richmond, writes, 


“I particularly enjoy your section on 
Employee Magazines and frequently find in it 
many ideas which I can use.” 


Our only purpose in commenting on em- 
ployee magazines is to call attention to 
some noteworthy feature with the thought 
that other employee magazine editors might 
use it. We should be glad to see any em- 
ployee magazines which have features of 
general interest and which might be 
adopted by other magazines. 





RecenTiy I have been in touch with 
the Wage Stabilization Board and the 
Salary Stabilization Board. I think indus- 
try should be gratified at the amount of 
time and effort given to helping the pro- 
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gram by the industry representatives. In 
particular, I am impressed by the fine job 
being done by Si Hall of Bigelow-Sanford 
Carpet Company and Milt Olander of 
Owens-Illinois Glass Company. Others are 
contributing too, but these two friends of 
mine, I know, are working their heads 
off, to the great advantage of industry 
and labor. 





THE oTHER pay I was reading the 
Management Review, which is issued monthly 
by the American Management Association. 
Those of you who are not familiar with 
this excellent magazine should get ac- 
quainted with it. Everything available 
in print each month is culled thoroughly 
for the best items. The magazine contains 
abstracts and short items which are grouped 
under the eight management sections of 
the Association, the first three of which 
are General Management, Personnel Man- 
agement and Office Management. M. Joseph 
Dooher who is the Editor and Vivienne 
Marquis who is Associate Editor work hard 
to make this magazine the valuable quick- 
reading reference that it is. The Associa- 
tion offices are at 330 West 42nd Street, 
New York 18. 





PersoNNEL News Notes is the title 
of a monthly mimeographed publication 
issued for the personnel and industrial 
relations staff of Owens-Illinois Glass 
Company, Toledo, by the General Indus- 
trial Relations Division. This is somewhat 
similar to the publication issued by General 
Foods Corporation, ‘Manpower Manage- 
ment."’ It is not, of course, available for 
general circulation but it is interesting to 
see a large company tying together the 
interests of everyone concerned with per- 
sonnel functions throughout the Company. 





IN RECENT MONTHS we have published a 
number of things dealing with the problem 
of retirement. The last one was Preparation 
for Retirement, a publication of the Esso 
Standard Oil Company, which appeared 


in November Personnel Journal. In the 
course of my recent wanderings I was in 
Boston talking with Ralph H. Wales, Vice 
President, Personnel Department, of Amer- 
ican Mutual Liability Insurance Company. 
He was describing the efforts of his Com- 
pany to prepare their employees for retire- 
ment and he remarked that calling it to 
their attention a year ahead of the retire- 
ment date was not sufficient. It would be 
impossible to greatly change a person in 
one year, especially at that age. 

Having in mind that the Company 
has more than 3000 employees scattered 
in many locations, Mr. Wales has evolved 
a solution which is a little different from 
others which I have seen. Whenever an 
employee reaches his goth birthday he re- 
ceives a letter from Mr. Wales and a copy 
of the book ‘‘How to Retire and Enjoy 
It,’’ by Ray Giles, published by Whittlesey. 
As Mr. Wales points out, ‘‘you can only 
expose people to the idea. The Company 
certainly has the responsibility of doing 
that but, of course, can not force action.”’ 
Here are some extracts from Mr. Wales 
letter to employees upon reaching their 
4oth birthday. 


“This is a letter about planning ahead 
for the years after retirement and it is being 
sent to all members of the Amlico Annuity 
Association who have passed their fortieth 
birthday. We believe that even though the 
Company's Retirement Program provides a 
reasonable degree of financial security for those 
retiring at age sixty-five, the Company has a 
further responsibility to those who have given 
a major portion of their most productive years 
to the Company's service. It seems to us that 
this additional responsibility is to stimulate 
you to constructively plan ahead for your 
retirement so that your retirement years may 
be happy and useful ones. 

Research into such cases of early death 
after retirement shows conclusively that the 
real reasons for many of these early deaths were 
due to such causes as the following: lack of 
having developed one or more absorbing 
hobbies or avocational interests, lack of cul- 
tivating an interest in some of the manifold 
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activities of their local community, lack of 
acquiring a curiosity to know more about the 
expanding frontiers of human knowledge, and 
above all a zest in living and in widening their 
contacts with their fellow men. It is obvious 
that we cannot wait until retirement is a few 
months or even a few years off and then expect 
at that late date to suddenly acquire these 
interests and these attitudes of mind. They can 
only be developed over the course of years, and 
that is why we are talking not only to those of 
you whose retirement is only a few years off, 
but also to those whose retirement is many 
years away and seems even further.”’ 





Tue Wives oF MANAGEMENT is the 
title of a two-part article which has ap- 
peared in Fortune for October and Novem- 
ber, written by William H. Whyte, Jr. 
The blurb on the November installment 
says, ‘‘last month Fortune examined the 
Wife-Executive-Corporation triangle from 
the wife’s point of view and came to the 
conclusion that the coming generation of 
management wives will give the Corpora- 
tion very little trouble. Here's a look at the 
other side: What The Corporation is Doing 
to draw The Wife Into It’s Widening Or- 
bit."" These articles will interest a great 
many personnel folk. 





Business Week for September 22nd had 
an item Industry Muffs School Aids. This is 
a report of the reaction of teachers to much 
of the printed material prepared by indus- 
try for the purpose of gaining industry 
good-will. The teachers think that a lot of 
this stuff is too difficult, and otherwise un- 
suitable for its purpose. They think there is 
too much advertising in the material and 
believe that it should be directed from a 
higher level than the Advertising Depart- 
ment. 





Computsory ReTIREMENT was the sub- 
ject of an article in the Journal of Geron- 
tology by George E. Johnson. He reaches 
the conclusion that in spite of disadvan- 
tages of compulsory retirement age is the 
least objectionable basis. He examines dif- 


ferent plans and discusses weaknesses and 
strengths of each one. The Management 
Review for April 1951 contained an article 
dealing with the ‘‘Tapering Off’ process 
which several Companies were using. 





A Quick course in how to conduct a 
training program was given in Los Angeles 
in two five-day periods beginning Septem- 
ber 7th. The entire morning for each of ten 
days was devoted to the meetings and at 
the end a certificate was given to those in 
attendance. The faculty included men from 
industry and from one of the colleges and 
the meetings were held at the Los Angeles 
City College. Some of the subjects were 
‘‘How To Plan Courses’’ and ‘How People 
Learn.'’ This was an example of societies 
with similar interests getting together. 
Sponsors of the training series were the 
Merchants and Manufacturers Association 
of Los Angeles, the Personnel and Indus- 
trial Relations Association, the Society for 
Advancement of Management, The South- 
ern California Society for Industrial Safety 
and the Training Association of Southern 
California. 





DurinG our visit to Berkeley we 
went out to the University of California 
and had a little visit with Clark Kerr who 
developed the Institute of Industrial Rela- 
tions to its present high status. The pro- 
gram is designed to fit into other courses at 
the University. 

The Institute also conducts Extension 
Work and awards a certificate in Industrial 
Relations to students who satisfactorily 
complete the requirements. Instructors from 
various departments of the University join 
forces with the small staff of the Institute 
in giving a broad series of courses. This 
supplementary staff includes instructors 
from the Departments of Psychology, Busi- 
ness Administration, Mechanical Engineer- 
ing, Law and Economics. The program is 
thus aimed at breadth rather than being 
limited to specialized courses. 

CorFEE BEFORE woRK, hot soup at 
noon, a quiet smoke in an easy chair, or a 
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few hands of bridge—all these are enjoyed 
in the staff rooms of the 500 odd branches 
of the Bank of America. Several years ago 
they began using spare space in their small 
branch bank buildings for staff rooms. At 
first basements, second floors and other 
corners were fixed up, in many cases by the 
employees themselves. 

The meeting room usually contains 
a small stove, sink and refrigerator so that 
the employees can make coffee and heat 
soup to supplement the lunches which they 
bring from home and keep cool in the re- 
frigerator. Many of the rooms have coke 
machines, which are under the supervision 
of the men employees. The girls take pleas- 
ure in making coffee and seeing that the 
room is always kept in order. Check lists 
of the employees’ names are kept posted 
so that there is a rotation of this responsi- 
bility. In some of the rooms employees 
have had their names painted on their own 
cups and this solves the washing-up prob- 
lem as each one takes care of his own cup. 

There are usually comfortable chairs, 
magazine racks and a table or two. There 
is no special supervision over these rooms. 
The employees appreciate the fact that this 
is a special privilege and they seldom take 
advantage of the opportunity to stay away 
from their jobs beyond a normal rest period. 
While these are specially for social times, 
the rooms are useful for conferences, staff 
meetings and some of the less formal train- 
ing than that provided by the regular Bank- 
ing School classes. 

The Personnel Department is proud of 
having encouraged these rooms and no 
longer has to put up a special plea for their 
addition to the new buildings. Production 
is up, morale is good and in general the 
employees express themselves as being well 
pleased that their needs are so well taken 
care of. 





A RECENT LETTER from Howard P. 
Mold, Director of Training for Minneap- 
olis-Honeywell Regulator Company, gives 
us more of his impressions of the somewhat 


novel conference methods of Dr. Nathaniel 
Cantor. Mr. Mold says: 


I want to take the opportunity of a letter 
to pass on to you my impressions of Dr. Nathan- 
iel Cantor's Work Shop on Learning Through Dis- 
cussion. As you know, I recently had the oppor- 


tunity of spending a week with a group of 


thirteen other people from business and indus- 
try at Dr. Cantor's farm outside of Reading, 
Pennsylvania. We spent a week discussing the 
subject of ‘‘Dynamic Learning’ and ‘Learning 
Through Discussion."’ This method which 
Cantor has used for so many years has appealed 
to me ever since I read two other books. The 
first was ‘“‘Counseling and Psychotherapy," 
by Carl Rogers, and the other was ‘‘Education 
for What Is Real,’ by Earl C. Kelley. I had 
been trying on my own to apply some of these 
principles in my own work in the development 
of conference leaders and in their use of these 
methods in their own training work. To have 
struggled on my own and then to have had the 
opportunity to work with Dr. Cantor has made 
me feel for the first time that I now have a firm 
base upon which to build our industrial train- 
ing work here at Honeywell. 

I think that Dr. Cantor's fundamental 
thesis, that you can do the best job by concern- 
ing yourself with how people learn rather than 
how you teach, can be obtained only by talking 
to him. I furthermore believe in the soundness 
of his ‘‘mental hygiene’’ way of learning, which 
is just another way of restating his Dynamic 
Learning method of education. The really amaz- 
ing thing to me is that it was possible in such 
a short period of time to come away with so 
much. As you can see from this letter, I am 
quite enthusiastic about the possibilities in the 
use of the method which Dr. Cantor espouses 
in his book, ‘‘Learning Through Discussion." 

Your readers might also be interested in 
Carl Roger's opinion of Dr. Cantor's work. 
They can get this from reading his new book, 
“Client Centered Therapy.” 

My best regards, and I hope this short 
description of my impressions will be of some 
value to your readers. 


Wid May 








The authors have made a useful study of the con- 
tent of application blanks used in the Cleveland, 
Ohio area. Their survey was made with the co- 
operation of The Cleveland Chamber of Com- 
merce. The suggested application blank shown 
here has received the official endorsement of the 
Coordinator of the Cleveland F. E. P. Ordinance. 


The Application Blank— 
A Survey 


By JoHN TUCKERMAN AND WILLIAM H. GILMAN, JR., 
Western Reserve School of Business, Cleveland. 


representative firms requesting information on the employment application 

forms which they used. The survey listed the items which were included in the 
present application forms of these firms and their evaluation by the respective per- 
sonnel departments, who rated them as “‘essential’’, “‘ desirable but not essential’’, 
and ‘“‘unnecessary’’. Forty per cent or more of the participating companies are 
currently making use of the following items in their application forms. We have 
arranged them in the form of a suggested Application for Employment, our arrange- 
ment being based on the recommendations of the 97 participating firms. 


T= study was made from questionnaires returned by 97 of Cleveland's 200 most 


Items Usep sy 40% or More or 97 Firms 


Name of Applicant 
Address 

Social Security No. 
Unemployed 
Presently Employed 
Position Wanted 
Previous Employers 
Height 

Weight 

Sex 

Date of Birth 
Grade School 

High School 
College 
Commercial School 
Other Schooling 
Military Service Branch 


Membership in Reserves 

Draft Status 

Marital Status 

Dependents 

Who to Notify in Case of Accident 
Relatives or Friends with the Company 
Present Salary 

Salary Desired 

Date of Hiring 

Termination of Employment 

Job Description 

Rate of Pay 

Medical History 

Defects 

Illnesses 

Availability 
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The following three items deserve special mention even though they are not of 
sufficient general importance to warrant their inclusion in the Survey's new form: 

(1) In cases where companies operate on a more than one shift basis, a statement 
of shift preference should definitely be included. 

(2) Industries demanding special skills of large numbers of their employees 
should include these requirements as a part of their form. 

(3.) Membership in clubs or fraternities other than those indicative of the appli- 
cant’s race, religion or national ancestry are generally important only to the firms 
when hiring for positions in sales. 


Tue ParticiPATING COMPANIES 


This survey is based on the returns of ninety-seven companies representative of 
Cleveland industry. Twenty-six firms employed more than one thousand employees, 
twenty-eight firms employed more than five hundred and less than one thousand 
persons, and thirty-nine firms employed more than one hundred but less than five 
hundred persons. 

This report is merely the factual record of the items currently appearing in the 
employment application forms used in this area with the recommendations of the 
participating firms as to the worth of these items to the firms in question as regards 
the recruitment, hiring and placement of their personnel. 

In designing the final Application For Employment form shown in Fig. 1 serious 
consideration was given by the survey to the status of each item on the questionnaire 
and the collective rating it received from the participating firms. There was no pre- 
determined, arbitrary standard set for the survey's evaluation of a given item and the 
decision to include or exclude any given item was the result of a careful weighing of 
the recommendations of all of the participating firms. For this survey's purpose, 
however, a rating of ‘‘essential’’ from more than twenty of the participating firms is 
considered adequate reason for including an item in the new form. (An item with 
ten or more ratings of ‘‘unnecessary’’ was excluded from the new form unless the 
number of ‘‘essential’’ ratings for that item at least doubled the number of *‘un- 
necessary’ ratings.) This procedure covers all save two items included in the new 
form and accounts for all excluded items. One of these two—draft status—was in- 
cluded solely as a direct result of the war situation. The other—the date of the 
application—was included to enable the employer to keep his applications current. 


StyLe oF APPLICATION BLANK 


It was found that 80 of the 97 companies use a sheet which is 8¢ by 11 inches in 
size. 78 use white paper, 12 use yellow and the remainder some other color. 37 use a 
single page, 38 use two pages, 21 use four pages, while one employer requires ten 
pages for his application form. 

It is our hope that the results of this survey will give your company a better 
understanding of the current use of the employment application form as a source of 
pre-employment data collection in the Cleveland area. 
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ABC COMPANY 
314 Superior Ave. 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Telephone: 
APPLICATION FOR EMPLOYMENT Date 


‘Social Security Number 


(middle) 
Street Address City Phone 
Age Birth Date Height 
Defects Illness 
Marital Status 


Miss 

In Case of Emergency Notify Mr. 
Mrs. 

whose address is and phone is 


EDUCATION School Address Graduate 
Grade School 

High School 

College or Commercial 


Other 


Position Applied For Unemployed 
Present Employer 
Present Salary Wage or Salary Desired 
PREVIOUS EMPLOYERS (Listing Last Employer First) 
Name of Firm Address Position Held 


I will be available for work ‘on t 


(year) 





MILITARY SERVICE: From To 

(month) (year) (month) (day) (year) 
Length of Service Branch of Service 
Drafe Status Membership in Reserves or National Guard 


Relatives with the Company (or Friends) 
‘ Name Relationship Position Held 








1. 
2- 
3- 








THIS SECTION WILL BE FILLED IN BY YOUR INTERVIEWER 
Job Discription Rate of Pay 
Date of Hire Termination of Employment 


Medical History 


Comments 





I understand that, in the event of my employment by the Company, I shall be subject to dismissal if any of the information 
I have given in this application is false or if 1 have failed to give any material information herein requested. 








Applicant's Signature 





How one group of personnel men in the Pacific 
Northwest gathered data on the performance of 
specific functions in their jobs, as compared with 
those in other U. S. companies—and some sug- 
gestions on the future development of their re- 
sponsibilities. 


Personnel Management in the 
Pacific Northwest 


By Cuarzes W. Voris, 
State College of Washington. 


HE Pacific Northwest, comprising the states of Washington and Oregon, 

northern Idaho, western Montana, and the province of British Columbia, 

represents with its abundance of water power and raw materials one of the 
continent's most promising sites for industrial expansion. In the past an inadequate 
market for manufactured products and relatively high transportation costs have been 
the principal drawbacks to extensive industrialization. These factors are gradually 
being overcome. 

At recent conferences and unofficial gatherings of management men in the North- 
west this purported industrial expansion has been one of the principal topics of dis- 
cussion. Most such discussions eventually turn to the question, ‘‘What kind of job 
are we as Management men doing and how can we improve ourselves in order to keep 
pace with the expansion of industry?”’ 

One of the active management groups operating in the region is the Pacific 
Northwest Personnel Management Association with local chapters in Seattle, Wash., 
Spokane, Wash., Portland, Ore., and Vancouver, B.C. 

In November 1950 the annual conference of the Association was held in Seattle 
on the general theme, ‘‘Guideposts to the Future.’’ The industrial destiny of the 
region and the added responsibility which an expansion of manufacturing would 
bring to the personnel executive composed a major part of the speeches as well as of 
the unofficial conversations occurring between sessions. Noticeably lacking, how- 
ever, was any body of data or concrete evidence concerning how much responsibility 
personnel men in the Northwest were assuming at the present time and how much 
they should take on in order to equalize their status with personnel men of well 
established manufacturing companies throughout the United States. 
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THE QUESTIONNAIRE 


In order to acquire the above data, a questionnaire was prepared by the author 
which it was hoped, when filled out, would give some indication of the kind of 
responsibility assumed by personnel men in performing a selected group of illustrative 
personnel functions. 

The list of functions was chosen from prominent text books and periodicals in the 
field and was broken down into specific duties under the broad headings of Employ- 
ment, Employee relations, Promotions, Transfers and layoffs, Training, Job analysis, 
Wages, Employee service activities, and Research. To illustrate, under the broad 
heading of Employment is listed (1) selection of applicants, (2) testing of applicants, 
(3) interviewing of applicants, (4) introduction of new workers to jobs, and (5) 
final authority as to hiring. 

The personnel executive who received the questionnaire was asked to check 
opposite the numbered function whether he had full responsibility, joint responsi- 
bility with line executives, no responsibility, or whether he served in an advisory 
capacity with regard to the function. For example, under the first broad heading of 
Employment, opposite the specific function, selection of applicants, the personnel 
man might check either ‘full responsibility,’’ “‘ joint responsibility,’’ ‘‘no respon- 
sibility,’’ or ‘‘advisory capacity."’ If he wished to clarify his markings in any way, 
space was provided for additional comments. 

The first five items on the questionnaire were descriptive and included such things 
as the name of the person filling out the questionnaire, the job title, the name of the 
company, the number employed by the company, and the number employed in the 
personnel department. 

The questionnaires and letters of explanation were sent to all personnel directors 
of manufacturing concerns in the Pacific Northwest who are listed in the roster of the 
Pacific Northwest Personnel Management Association. Approximately 85 companies 
were reached by this means. Since many of the personnel men of the Northwest had 
previously indicated interest in this study, there was a fairly high percentage of 
returns. 

Securing an adequate sample from the remainder of the United States was some- 
what more difficult. Approximately 20 questionnaires were sent to companies with 
top personnel men at the vice-presidential level. The United States Steel Corporation, 
the Ford Motor Company, the General Motors Corporation, and the DuPont Com- 
pany are illustrations. The names of the men at this level were secured from Poor's 
‘*Executive Directory.’’ The rest of the questionnaires (150) were sent to companies 
with top personnel men at the managerial and supervisory level. The names of these 
men were secured from the Placement Bureau of the State College of Washington and 
the roster of the Personnel Division of the American Management Association. 

In the selection of companies to receive questionnaires consideration was given 
to the following factors: (1) all highly industrialized regions of the United States 
should be represented; (2) the sample should include mostly prominent, well estab- 
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lished companies; (3) varying sizes of companies—small, medium, and large—should 
be represented; and (4) the sample should not be so large as to be cumbersome. 


Jos Titres Lack UnirorMity 


Data prepared from the returns of the survey showed a marked lack of uni- 
formity in job titles given personnel executives. 

The titles accorded personnel executives in the Pacific Northwest are found in 
Table I. Many of the titles found in other sections of the United States area also used 
here, but it is quite obvious that the title, ‘‘ Personnel Manager,"’ is by far the most 
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JOB TITLES ACCORDED PERSONNEL EXECUTIVES IN THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST 


Job Title No. 











Assistant Personnel Manager 
Assistant to Vice-President 


Employment Manager. . . 
Employment Supervisor...... 
General Personnel Manager.......... 
Industrial Relations Manager... 
Industrial Relations Officer. 
Industrial Relations Superintendent............ 
Personnel and Safety Director... .. 
Personnel Director... . . 

Personnel Manager 
Personnel Manager and Safe 
Personnel Officer. . fhe 
Personnel Superintendent. . 

Personnel Supervisor. . p 
Supervisor of Employment....... 
Supervisor of Personnel......... 
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popular in the Northwest. There is no definite reason for this except for an indication 
that the title ‘Personnel Manager’’ is more frequently used in medium to small 
companies. In the larger companies the top personnel executives often achieve vice- 
presidential rank or become directors of personnel or of industrial relations. 

It is difficult to make any generalizations concerning discernible patterns in job 
titles from the data received. In the field of personnel management it is apparent that 
many different names are used to mean the same thing. Such titles as Personnel 
Director, Director of Personnel, Personnel Manager, and Personnel Administrator 
are probably in one category while Superintendent of Personnel and Supervisor of 
Personnel are located on lower echelons in the organization. 

A Vice-President of Industrial Relations, or Employee and Public Relations, or 
Public and Industrial Relations connotes an executive with broader powers than the 
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Personnel Manager or the Supervisor of Personnel. The data seem to indicate that 
the vice-president administers essentially the same functions as other heads of per- 
sonnel departments having lesser rank. He supervises training, services, labor re- 
lations, selection and planning just as the typical personnel manager does. The 
essential difference between the vice-president and the personnel manager seems to be 
the prestige of the individual within the organization and the size of the operation. 

This interpretation was also made by Professor Dale Yoder of the University of 
Minnesota. In a study of salaries for personnel executives Professor Yoder concluded 
that ‘‘ titles seem to be related to the size of firms and to the age and experience of 
those holding their positions ... Vice-Presidents are found in the largest firms, are 
older and have the most experience.” 

The difference in rank between the vice-president and personnel manager seems 
quite marked. As evidence of this the average yearly salary for a Personnel Manager 
in 1950 was $6,873 while that of a Vice-President of Industrial Relations was $19,957. 
The average wage for all personnel executives in 1950 was $8,188 per year. 


PERSONNEL Functions LisTEpD 


Employment functions. Personnel managers of the Pacific Northwest tend to have 
more responsibility for such functions as selection and interviewing than do per- 
sonnel men from the United States at large. A possible explanation for this is that in 
the large proportion of small Northwest companies the personnel manager has a 
much more detailed and first-hand knowledge of jobs, supervisors, and conditions. 

The use of psychological tests in selection has not become popular in the Pacific 
Northwest. This probably can be traced to some unfortunate experiences with early 
invalid tests or to the impracticability of testing in the types of manufacturing prev- 
alent in the Northwest. The fact that testing is so widely used by companies in the 
remainder of the United States, however, would indicate to Northwest executives 
that they might well investigate some of the recent advances in this field. There is 
evidence that the intrview is being relied on too extensively in proportion to other 
possible methods. 

There is a definite possibility that Northwest personnel managers are assuming 
too much responsibility for making the final decision in hiring. This decision is 
theoretically that of the immediate line supervisor who must deal with the new 
employee eight hours a day, five days a week. 

Employee relations. Personnel men in both the Pacific Northwest and in the rest of 
the United States have not made as much progress as could be expected toward 
assuming a substantial share of the responsibility for administering employee re- 
lations functions. Most top line executives have been reluctant to place much con- 
fidence in personnel men for handling collective bargaining and negotiating contracts 
with unions or groups of employees. Regrettably the average line executive relies on 
the lawyer, the accountant, and the engineer rather than the personnel executive. 
It is hoped that by the continued intellectual growth of personnel officials such con- 
fidence can be eventually earned. 
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Employee counseling is widely used in the Northwest and the rest of the United 
States, over 90 per cent of the companies in both regions having counseling programs. 
Northwest personnel managers have as much responsibility for this function as do 
personnel men throughout the United States. 

Vocational guidance is not so prominent in the Northwest as in the United 
States at large. The fact that 87.6 percent of United States companies have vocational 
guidance programs should be ample evidence that the function has possibilities. 

The handling of employee grievances is predominantly a joint activity in the 
Pacific Northwest and in the remainder of the United States. This is logical since most 
grievance procedures provide a series of steps for appealing a complaint and the 
personnel executive very seldom is concerned before Step III or IV. 

Promotions, transfers, and layoffs. Northwest personnel men are apparently not 
given important responsibility in the making of broad policies for promotions, 
transfers and layoffs. Only 10 per cent of Northwest personnel men have full re- 
sponsibility for establishing lines of promotion and only 12.9 per cent have full 
responsibility for recommending promotions. 

They seem to be given adequate responsibility for such routine activities as 
maintaining records and conducting separation interviews. For instance, 71.4 per 
cent have full respsonibility for the function of maintaining records. But such func- 
tions as recommending promotions, recommending discharges, and making the final 
decision for discharges, the data reveal, are predominantly “‘line’’ prerogatives. 


As a group, the Northwest personnel men compare favorably with their United 
States colleagues in the degree of responsibility assumed for all promotion, transfer 
and layoff functions. 


Jownt ResponsiBiLity IN TRAINING 


Training functions. Personnel executives tend to assume joint responsibility for 
the administration of training functions. This is believed to be a desirable condition 
since the experience and skill of line executives are of great value in the training of 
employees. The personnel man as a staff executive can perform a valuable service by 
setting up, scheduling and supervising training programs, but line officials will 
always be called upon to do a major share of the teaching and will have a voice in 
determining the type of courses to be used. 

On-the-job training is far more popular in American industry today than is the 
vestibule school. The vestibule school was extensively used during World War II 
but with the return to normalcy it has been widely discarded. 

Pacific Northwest personnel men, in most instances, are assuming as much 
responsibility for training functions as are their United States colleagues. There was 
some evidence, however, that many Northwest companies are “‘lagging’’ behind 
other United States companies in all phases of training except orientation of new 
employees. 

Job analysis, merit rating, and job evaluation. Of all their personnel activities, 
Northwest personnel men seem to be weakest in research, standards and control 
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functions. A partial explanation may be that many Northwest companies are small, 
but these functions are of value to companies of all sizes. A company does not have 
to have 5,000 employees to need job specifications in selecting the right man for a 
job, or job descriptions in evaluating jobs. 

The use of such techniques as job analyses, merit ratings and job evaluations 
seems firmly established in the majority of United States companies but Northwest 
companies have been reluctant to adopt them. Here is an area in which many North- 
west companies and personnel men could do a great deal of exploration. 

Wage and salary administration. Personnel men from both the Northwest and the 
United States in general tend to assume joint responsibility for wage administration 
functions. This is further evidence that line executives are reluctant to delegate full 
responsibility to personnel men for matters of vital importance to the company and 
its employees. 

In all instances the predominance of joint responsibility for wage functions is 
more evidence among Northwest personnel men than among personnel officials from 
the United States at large. 

Greater responsibility could be sought in this sphere with the objective of re- 
lieving the line executive of a duty which could be performed as well or possibly 
better by a personnel specialist. 

The only function in this group which is logically a “‘line’’ prerogative is the 
recommendation of wage increases. 

Non-financial employee services. Non-financial employee services, such as supervis- 
ing employee restaurants, athletic teams and publications, are typically facilitative 
and therefore logically delegated by line executives to appropriate staff men. The 
data received from the United States personnel men seem to bear out this theory, a 
majority of them stating they had full responsibility for the functions. 

Northwest personnel men compare favorably with their United States colleagues 
in regard to the degree of responsibility assumed for all of the serivce functions except 
the supervision of employee restaurants. The use of company restaurants and 
cafeterias is not yet popular in the Pacific Northwest; however, it will come and when 


it does the Pacific Northwest personnel executive should play a prominent role. 


Nortuwest Men Compare FAVORABLY 


The degree of responsibility for personnel functions assumed by Northwest 
personnel men compares favorably with that assumed by other United States per- 
sonnel officials. Therefore, the answer to the question raised earlier as to what kind 
of job Northwest personnel men are doing is that they are doing a relatively compe- 
tent one. 

The principal areas in which improvement could be sought, however, are: 

1. Psychological testing (relying less on the interview). 

2. Some phases of training, especially executive training. 

3. Job analysis, merit rating and job evaluation. 
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4. Formulation of wage plans and incentive plans; other policy-making phases 

5. Supervision of cafeterias. 

6. Less responsibility for typical ‘‘line’’ functions such as the final decision in 
hiring, recommending promotions, the final decision for discharges, and others. 

7. Vocational guidance. 

The data reveal considerable evidence that many top line executives through- 
out the United States are somewhat hesitant in delegating full responsibility to 
personnel executives for the following key functions: 

1. The administration of all employee relations functions, collective bargaining 
and negotiating contracts in particular. 

2. The formulation of promotion, transfer, and layoff plans and policies. 

3. The formulation of wage administration plans and policies. 

4. The administration of training programs. 

Of the above listed functions, only one—the administration of training programs 
—can be defended as being necessarily a joint activity between personnel men and 
line executives. The others could be very well assumed exclusively by personnel 
officials. It is believed the delegation to personnel men of greater responsibility for 
these functions, coupled with commensurate authority, would result in greater 
efficiency immediately and greater economy in the long run. 





How much of a headache has FEPC legislation 
been to employers? Here are answers to many of 
management's fears and objections regarding these 
laws which by now cover virtually one-third of 
the country’s population. 


In Favor of FEPC 


By ARNOLD ForsTER 


N common with all right-thinking Americans, most business men are opposed to 
discrimination in employment, but some feel that antibias legislation is not the 
answer to the problem. These few believe that expanding FEPC legislation will 

create too many new problems for management, that it will increase costs and pro- 
duce a host of other difficulties for both employers and employees. 

How much of a headache—if any—have the state fair employment laws proved 
to employers? In the six years which have passed since the enactment of the first such 
piece of legislation, sufficient data has been accumulated to make it possible to ex- 
amine management’s fears. 

There is no question that FEPC is here to stay. Nine states so far have adopted 
enforceable anti-discrimination laws, and two others have statutes on their books 
calling for employers to stop job bias on a voluntary basis. In addition, local ordi- 
nances barring job discrimination are in effect in 22 municipalities, and FEPC laws 
have been proposed in another 14 states. 

All in all, virtually one-third of the country’s population is now covered by 
FEPC legislation, and the indications are that many more millions will soon be 
subject to its benefits and its limitations. 


MANAGEMENT'S FEarRs 


All of the laws, modeled after the wartime Federal executive order which ter- 
minated in 1945, bear directly on an employer in the following three ways: (1) they 
prohibit his refusing to hire, discharging or discriminating in advancement because 
of race, religion, color, national origin or ancestry; (2) they ban his questioning of 
job applicants regarding their race or creed; and (3) they forbid discriminatory job 
advertising. 

How seriously—if at all—do state FEPC laws hamper business organizations? 
Business Week asked this question of a representative number of employers last year 
and reported its findings in the February 25, 1950 issue. Here are its conclusions: 
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Employers agree that FEPC laws have not caused near the fuss that 
opponents predicted. Disgruntled job seekers have not swarmed commis- 
sions with complaints. Personnel friction has not been at all serious. 


Despite the fact that FEPC has created little dissension in the states in which it 
has been tried out, some business men still continue to oppose it. 

What specifically are management's fears regarding FEPC? In some instances, 
they have been concerned that they would be inundated by a flood of unfounded 
complaints which would take up a lot of time and money. Experience has shown, 
however, that only a relatively small number of such unfounded complaints have 
been voiced before various state commissions. For example, in the five-year period 
between July 1, 1945 and December 31, 1950, only a minority of the complaints 
made were dismissed by the New York State Commission Against Discrimination for 
the reason that no probable cause could be established, while 136 complaints were 
dismissed for lack of jurisdiction. 

Some business men have worried that FEPC would involve them in endless red 
tape and in complicated legal proceedings, but again the statistics show that these 
fears are unfounded and that voluntary adherence to the law has been the rule rather 
than the exception. As reports of the various state commissions show, almost all 
of the complaints brought before them have been disposed of by conciliation without 
recourse to any drastic action. So far, cease-and-desist orders have been issued only 
in a few cases: once in New York, three times in Connecticut, once in Massachusetts, 
and once in Oregon. 

One of the most frequently voiced complaints is that FEPC infringes upon 
management's right to hire the best qualified employee. This simply is not true. No 
restriction whatsoever is placed upon the employer's right to employ or to upgrade a 
worker on the basis of his own judgment of the candidate's training, experience, 
ability, personality, etc. Nor does the law force business to hire any person or refrain 
from firing any specific person. 

On the contrary, it protects management in its right to choose the best candidate 
without regard to race, creed, color or national origin and, as the prominent attorney 
Orin Root pointed out, ‘it actually gives the average employer a much larger market. 
He picks the best according to the qualifications of each worker.’’ This contention 
has been borne out by the various state FEPC commissions empowered to enforce 
the laws. Another poll conducted by Business Week reported that the commissions 
‘“‘have not interfered in any employer's basic right to choose the most competent 
man for the job.”’ 


Friction AMONG EMPLOYEES 


Resistance to FEPC has also been expressed on the grounds that the law's de- 
mands would “‘create trouble’ among employees. “‘It is not fair,’’ these critics say, 
“to insist that I hire an employee of a minority group if my other employees refuse 
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to work with him. It might induce friction between the workers themselves and 
between workers and management.” 

Although such a condition might exist in a few isolated cases, the experience of 
those states in which FEPC laws already exist shows that this seldom happens. 
The overwhelming majority of employers who have employed minority group 
workers for the first time report that their fears of employee friction because of 
personnel prejudice were completely unfounded. 

The Bridgeport, Conn., Brass Company admitted that none of the “‘ disastrous 
results anticipated by FEPC opponents have come to pass such as mass walkouts of 
employees forced to work with minority groups, loss of patronage by mercantile 
establishments, etc.’’ Instead, Bridgeport Brass found that the law received ** volun- 
tary acceptance ... by the vast majority of employers, employment agencies and 
unions,’’ and reported that the Connecticut anti-discrimination law had widened 
job opportunities for minority groups without interfering with the rights of manage- 
ment. 

The Prudential Insurance Company which has its home office in Newark, N. J., 
likewise discovered that it ran into no opposition from employees with the newly 
instituted anti-bias policy in that state, and the Elizabeth, N. J., Iron Works re- 
vealed that the FEPC law had not ‘created any new problems”’ and that there have 
been ‘‘no adverse comments from its employees.” 

The Western Electric Company, with plants in New York and New Jersey, 
disclosed that it had-no difficulty in meeting the requirements of the FEPC law in 
those states. These laws, the company found, have not *‘ entailed any undue hardship 
on employers who are trying to do a conscientious job in employee relations.”’ 
Western Electric also observed that the antidiscrimination laws in both states 
“have been accepted generally by our employees.”’ 


CAREFUL PREPARATION HELPs 


Sometimes departure from a restrictive employment practice requires careful 
preparation. This is especially true when Negroes are to be introduced into a clerical 
office. One of Philadelphia's oldest institutions with a staff of more than 1,700 
office workers made the decision to introduce Negro girls into the clerical force. 
Previously a number of Chinese girls had been successfully introduced. 

After the decision was made, the head of one of the largest departments called 
together his assistants and the heads of some 15 sections in the department. He ex- 
plained the decision of the company to employ Negro girls and then asked for com- 
ment. Comment was entirely favorable, and after some further discussion each 
supervisor was asked to repeat the discussion with the members of his or her section. 
At these section meetings the most frequent response from the clerks was along the 
following lines: ‘* Why, we went to school with colored girls; why should we mind 
working with them?’’ Many more remarks to the same general effect made it apparent 
that there would be no resistance. 
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Supervisors had been instructed to suggest to their clerks that effort should be 
made to be friendly to the newcomers and to give them every opportunity to prove 
their merit. 

Shortly thereafter, two colored girls were employed in this large work group. 
They were very carefully selected, meeting requirements for aptitude test standards, 
which the company uses widely. No untoward incident occurred, and other girls 
have been employed since the first ones were hired more than a year ago. 


In ‘‘ConsumMER Contact’ Joss 


Additional evidence that FEPC creates no undue personnel friction is provided by 
the experience of the Shanango Pottery Company, Newcastle, Pa., which in 1948 be- 
gan to introduce Negro women into its plant for the first time. With the aid of the 
union, the company composed a letter to its employees advising them that the 
company henceforth would ‘‘hire women who meet the qualifications regardless 
of their color.’’ The letter, signed by the company’s president, James M. Smith, Jr., 
concluded as follows: 

We are certain knowing the full facts of the case that you can be depended 


upon to do what is right . . . This is our chance to show that we can prac- 
tice what we have been preaching for so long about equality and fair play. 


No overt antagonism toward the company’s plan was voiced by any of the 
employees, but management, knowing the prejudice did exist, nevertheless hired its 
first Negro employee with a good deal of trepidation. However, as Vice-President 
J. B. Zahniser reported: ‘‘The fateful day came and almost as an anti-climax it was 
like any other day, no trouble, no fuss, no strike ... It has been a year since this 
experiment and ... almost all of the 3,000 people in the pottery are a little bit bigger 
and happier than they were before."’ 

Significant, too, is the experience of employers in organizations where concern 
over ‘‘consumer contact’ deterred management from hiring Negroes. However, retail 
merchandisers—particularly large department stores—found that their fears in this 
regard never materialized either. 

Typical was the experience of Carson, Pirie, Scott and Company which in July 
1950 hired its first Negro employee for a junior executive's position in the general 
superintendent’s office. Commenting on the experience of this Chicago firm, the 
American Friends Service Committee's June 1951 newsletter reported : 


Today there are several hundred Negro employees in nontraditional 
jobs at Carson's. They work as display artists, cashiers, sales clerks, ste- 
nographers, bookkeepers, stock clerks, detectives, watchmen, and person- 
nel representatives. From the very beginning, there has not been a single 
complaint from any quarter, customers or white employes. 


Elsewhere in the nation, retailers who began employing Negroes in positions 
previously reserved for whites experienced the same reaction—no trouble, no dif- 
ficulties of any kind. 
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Noteworthy in this respect was an experiment conducted by retail establishments 
in Minneapolis where, until fairly recently, department stores had never hired Negro 
salesgirls because company officials were convinced that their customers and em- 
ployees would object. However, when a survey conducted by the League of Women 
Voters indicated that more than go per cent of their members did not care about the 
color of a salesgirl as long as she was a capable employee, one large department store 
took the plunge and hired its first Negro girl to work behind the counter. Its fears 
proved groundless. Only two old customers cancelled their charge accounts. This loss 
was more than compensated for by several scores of new customers who opened charge 
accounts at the store to show their approval of the management’s action. 


Fut, EmMptoyMent Not THE ANSWER 


In some instances, business men have opposed anti-discrimination laws for 
reasons of personal prejudice or because they have been erroneously informed as to the 
actual terms and purposes of such legislation. Others contend that FEPC laws simply 
will not work and that the best way to do away with job discrimination is to achieve 
full employment. This argument, however, is not valid. History has shown that 
widespread job discrimination will exist in periods of full employment and that 
minorities are arbitrarily restricted to menial, lower paid jobs or receive less wages 
for the same type of work. If full employment automatically resulted in fair employ- 
ment practices, there would have been no need for FEPC during World War II. 

Many business men who are personally opposed to discrimination in employ- 
ment contend that it can best be eliminated, not by legislation, but by education. 
This is only partially true. While education is an essential part of the fight against 
discrimination, experience has shown that one of the most successful ways of eradi- 
cating a prejudice is to let an employee have the actual experience of working beside 
a member of the group about which he has held prejudiced notions. 

There are some—fortunately not many—in the ranks of management who are 
against FEPC on the grounds that no one has the right to interfere with the way in 
which a man conducts his business. To them it can only be answered: Not completely. 
Under the American system of government there are many legislative rules to insure 
the lawful conduct of commercial enterprise. It is the legitimate concern of the 
community that industry be a good public investment and that it employ all avail- 
able labor without regard to race, creed, color, national origin or ancestry. 

Experience has shown that instead of creating dissension FEPC has proved a 
bulwark against the encroachment of the Communist ideology into the main stream 
of the American way of life by removing some of the inequities which had previously 
existed in the employment field. As Charles Luckman, former president of Lever 
Brothers and a member of the President's Committee on Civil Rights, observed: 


There are, in this country, millions . . . who are members of minority 
groups. In their hopelessness, they may look for a panacea to improve 
their lot. Some turn to Fascism. Others to Communism. Many think that 
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Communism will give them rights as individuals which they do not enjoy 
today... 

Democracy says that we were born with these rights . . . Give Joe 
Doakes and all of his brothers these things ... and you'll be helping 
America to realize more fully the democratic ideal. 


Business men have found that Luckman was right. Wherever FEPC has been 
introduced, the appeal of Communism among the workers has diminished. For ex- 
ample, the Bridgeport Brass Company recently reported that FEPC in Connecticut 
has ‘‘eliminated entirely a large and growing Communist campaign being waged ... 
among the large urban Negro groups.”’ 


It 1s IMMORAL 


In the final analysis, perhaps the strongest arguments in favor of FEPC are 
neither economic nor social nor political, but moral. As thinking Americans and 
church leaders everywhere have pointed out, discrimination is immoral and unjust. 
This point of view has been eloquently expressed by Bishop Bernard J. Shiel of 
Chicago, Auxiliary Bishop of the largest Roman Archdiocese in the world: 


A fair employment practice law would give legal recognition to the 
God-given dignity which every human being possesses. If we are truly 
Christian, we cannot preach one thing and practice another . . . Economic 
discrimination is immoral; it is clearly sinful. How long can we expect to 


sit by while children of God find their paths blocked at every point by the 
forces of bigotry and discrimination? 





The Want Ad columns carry more jobs for typists, 
stenographers and secretaries than in any other 
classification. Inexperienced girls can be developed 
into useful employees by well-planned training 
programs. An outline of such a program is de- 
scribed here by its originators. 


Solving the Secretarial 
Shortage 


By Betsy A. Perry AND JEAN U. RaBENOLD, 
Vitro Corporation of America, New York. 


AVE you found yourself hard hit with the present-day shortage of female 
personnel in the clerical and secretarial fields? We have been caught short- 
handed too—but, faced with this situation, plus more business contracts 

than ever before in the Company's history, we've looked for, and FOUND a remedy! 

As a means of maintaining a top-notch clerical and secretarial staff, we have 
organized a Secretarial Training Program. It is open to recent high school and 
college graduates, with little or no experience. Recruiting visits to schools are made 
well in advance of the February and June graduations. We also keep open orders with 
several employment agencies because the organization of the program permits us to 
employ good training prospects at any time of the year. Girls with both typing and 
steno skills are preferred, although those with just typing are acceptable, provided 
they are willing to learn to take dictation. 


TRAINING THE New Gir1Ls 


The training is designed to make the girl's adjustment from school to business 
as painless as possible. We find that while some come with good preparation, others 
have a very unrealistic picture of the business world and their place in it. We en- 
deavor to give them a well-rounded view of the situation, and provide them with 
practical training in our Company's procedures and policies. The training period 
lasts from three to six months, depending on the individual's progress, and the needs 
of the Company. As requests for permanent people are received from the various de- 
partments we have on hand a group of trained and partially experienced girls from 
which we can fill openings, or replace a girl who has been promoted. Thus we prevent 
long delays in filling openings and expedite our policy of promotion from within. 

During the training period the girls are assigned to the Personnel Department 
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where their work is directed by three staff members. The training is divided into 
several sections. Material for each section is collected in a training manual, which is 
subject to constant evaluation and revision. An outline of the training program 
follows: 


1. Orientation 

Girls are hired in small groups rather than all at once, so that they 
may be given more individual attention. Each girl goes through a planned 
orientation period during her first week of employment. She is given a 
secretarial handbook in which to compile her notes and training mate- 
rials. Psychological tests are administered for use in guidance and re- 
search. The following topics are covered: 

a) Company information—history, locations, key personnel 

b) Mail procedures 

c) Building orientation—visits to stock room, teletype, mail room, 

reproduction room, and switchboard 

d) Company forms 

e) Practice in use of reproduction methods 

f) Telephone procedures 

g) Reference books 

h) Typing and dictation aids 

i) Emphasis on proofreading own work (often neglected in school) 

j) Word division 

k) Letter forms 


2. Work Experience 

Following the orientation, the girls work for three week periods in 
the various departments. They gain familiarity with the Company proce- 
dures, meet the personnel, and provide valuable assistance when there is 
an extra work load, or an absence for vacation or illness. Supervisors are 
requested to fill out a questionnaire about the work they have done. 


3. Group Meetings 

Once a week, the girls in training meet for an hour. The following 
are typical subjects: 

a) Discussion of attitudes, and the part they play in merit rating 

b) Visit to Telephone Company for film on telephone courtesy 

c) Speaker from a well-known secretarial school on ‘‘ The Secretaries’ 

Job”’ 

d) Student panel discussion on grooming 

e) Panel of Supervisors—‘ What a Boss Expects"’ 

f)) Open discussion of work problems 


CE REE NS aS 


4. Secretarial Assistance 

Whenever possible each girl has the opportunity to ‘sit in’’ with a 
selected secretary for approximately one week. During this time she learns 
from observation and guided participation. 


5. Individual Training 
Some time during the training period, each girl returns to the train- 
ing room. In an individual conference, her work is evaluated, and two 
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weeks of training are planned to meet her needs. Work sheets have been 
developed to give practice in special subjects which have been found to 
be weak, such as; grammar, spelling, word division, typing, dictation, 
etc. 


This program not only looks good to our supervisors on paper, but its best 
selling point is that it works! We are constantly receiving calls for trainees, and many 
of our supervisors are beginning to say, ‘If a girl has completed the training program, 
I'll take her without further interview."’ 
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The Supervisor as Personnel 
Administrator 


By Eileen Ahern 


Nearly ten years ago, Lawrence App- 
ley wrote an article, titled ““Management 
The Simple Way,"’ which has been widely 
quoted. He expressed particularly well 
something which, in a great many com- 
panies, is only now beginning to get the 
attention it should: 


“Management is the development of people 
and not the direction of things . . . Manage- 
ment is personnel administration.” 


Technical knowledge and good mate- 
rials, equipment, and methods are essen- 
tial, of course, but their effective use de- 
pends upon the co-operation of human 
beings in an organization. Mr. Appley’s 
striking statement, therefore, does not 
claim too much for personnel adminis- 
tration. This point of view has been re- 
flected in the best literature published in 
the personnel field since the early 1940's. 
It is still not generally held in any real 
sense; and many companies give only lip 
service to it. However, in the 1950's, a 
company’s competitive position may de- 
pend to a large extent upon good human 
relations within the organization. Quite a 
few companies, recognizing this, are mak- 
ing stronger efforts along the right lines. 


A CoxnestvE MANAGEMENT 
ORGANIZATION 


The supervisor is obviously a key man 
in any company’s personnel administration. 
Yet many companies, in establishing a 
personnel department, act as if it were pos- 


si tbleo centralize human relations. Quite 
often, even the supervisor wants to rely in 
this way on the personnel department, pre- 
ferring to concentrate on production prob- 
lems. This misconception of the role of the 
personnel department is one reason some 
executives have become skeptical of its 
value. In some companies the difficulty is 
not that modern personnel methods have 
failed, but that they have never really 
been tried. 

Even personnel executives may mis- 
conceive their function, or some of them 
may question, though perhaps not con- 
sciously, the value of their work. Indeed, 
they can hardly be successful in it if top 
management does not clearly see the roles 
of personnel staff and line supervisors. 

There is an excellent book which 
makes suitable private reading for all three 
groups—top management, personnel execu- 
tives, and line supervisors. A management 
training program based on it would be 
highly productive in furthering mutual 
understanding of the company’s personnel 
administration at every level. This book 
is PersonNEL ADMINISTRATION—A PoINntT 
or Virw AnD A Metuop. By Paul Pigors 
and Charles A. Myers. (McGraw-Hill, 
New York, 1951. $6.00). 

First published in 1947, this book has 
just been revised. Since many readers of 
PERSONNEL JouRNAL doubtless are already 
familiar with its value, they may wish to 
know to what extent, and in what ways, 
it has been revised. We would say that 
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acquiring the new edition should be very 
worth while to many people in the field. 
The changes do not in any way make the 
first edition obsolete, but, by incorporating 
the most recent work of others and the 
additional work the authors themselves 
have done, the second edition will be found 
much more useful. Readers will observe, 
throughout the text, new material on the 
following: 


1. Fuller explanation of the responsibility 
of line management for personnel relations. 

2. New emphasis on the need for work- 
ing with union leaders. 

3. New discussion of the impact of union 
wage pressures on company wage policies, 
showing the resolution of conflicting pressures. 

4. Examination of the challenge of in- 
creasing teamwork, with particular attention 
to the role of the supervisor. 

5. New appraisal of employee resistance 
to change and methods by which this obstacle 
may be overcome. 


The part the supervisor plays in per- 
sonnel administration is suggested very 
strongly by the points just enumerated. 
The role of line supervisors is not dis- 
cussed in one chapter and separated from 
the specialized work of the personnel 
staff, treated in the remaining chapters. 
Instead, the co-operative relations between 
line supervisors and personnel staff are 
skillfully brought out as each subject is 
dealt with. The authors are also successful 
in the way they weave the thread of rela- 
tions with organized labor throughout 
the book. 

The first part of the book sets forth 
principles, drawn from many fields of social 
science, and this provides a framework for 
discussion of case illustrations in the 
second part of the book. The distinguishing 
features of this, as compared with several 
other texts on personnel relations, are: 
(1) extensive use of the case method, (2) 
emphasis on principles as a basis for policy 
and practice, (3) sophisticated treatment 
of organized labor in an organization's 


human relations network, and (4) expert 
delineation of the roles of line supervisors 
and personnel staff. 

The book includes the usual subjects 
found in a personnel text, such as those 
pertaining to recruitment, induction and 
selection of employees; wage administra- 
tion; labor turnover and internal mobility, 
transfers, downgrading, layoffs and dis- 
charges; health and safety; employee serv- 
ices; and grievance handling. It also in- 
cludes subjects not found in many person- 
nel texts, such as up-to-date material on 
employee participation in production prob- 
lems; teamwork and individual goals; 
and indexes of employee morale. Selected 
bibliographies for each chapter are in- 
cluded, and they show evidence of careful 
screening, which is too often not the case 
with many books of this kind. This is an 
unusual personnel text in many ways, and 
it shows the practical experience of the 
authors, who are professors at the Massa- 
chussetts Institute of Technology. 


Is THere A Ngep FoR A PERSONNEL 
ADMINISTRATOR? 


The authors state their agreement 
with Thomas G. Spates, formerly Vice 
President in charge of Personnel Adminis- 
tration at General foods and now teaching 
at Yale University, who declared, at a 
meeting of the American Management 
Association, that no company is ‘‘too small 
to have someone whose primary job it is to 
specialize in personnel administration and 
the study and elimination of causes of mis- 
understanding and resentment on the part 
of employees and supervisors.’ To accom- 
plish this, a knowledge of several specific 
methods, such as job evaluation and wage 
and salary administration require, is neces- 
sary. But the personnel specialist is more 
than a technician, for the effective carry- 
ing out of various specialized procedures 
requires an understanding of principles of 
human behavior. This latter requisite of 
the personnel specialist is particularly im- 
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portant in the -task he has of developing 
good personnel relations through the line 
supervisors. These principles stem from a 
variety of social sciences, and have not 
been codified precisely. 


Tue Supervisor's Human RELATIONS 


Another book, recently published, 
provides excellent material on principles 
of human relations applicable in the line 
supervisor's job. This is HuMAN RELATIONS 
1n Supervision. By Willard E. Parker and 
Robert W. Kleemeier. (McGraw-Hill, New 
York, 1951. $4.50). It is a good book for 
supervisors to read, but it would be even 
better for group discussion in a super- 
visory training program. It might be in- 
teresting to use it, for such a group, in 


conjunction with the book by Pigors and 
Myers. The latter shows how the work of 
the personnel staff and line supervisors 
must mesh together, the presentation by 
Parker and Kleemeier deals with the line 
supervisor's personnel administration. 

The authors say: “This book is di- 
rected specifically to the first-line supervisor, 
because the establishment of good human 
relations in any organization stands or 
falls upon the skill of these supervisors in 
dealing with human problems . . . we have 
tried to represent accurately modern prin- 
ciples of management and the findings of 
psychology. . . . The basic scientific theo- 
ries are presented along with examples and 
illustrations of their correct use in the 
supervisor's daily work.'’ They have ad- 
mirably succeeded in their aims. 


Other Recent Books 


STUDIES IN LEADERSHIP: Leadership 
and Democratic Action. Edited by Alvin W. 
Gouldner. Harper & Brothers, New York, 
1951. 736 pp. $5.00. If the literature of 
business is a reflection of what manage- 
ment is thinking about, then it is clear, 
from even the most superficial survey of 
current business periodicals, books, and 
the printed proceedings of business confer- 
ences, that the subject of leadership is one 
of universal interest. But leadership is as old 
as society itself. What accounts for the 
widespread interest in it now, particularly 
within business circles? 

First, of course, is the fact that one ot 
the most significant areas in which leader- 
ship is manifested is in business. Second, 
it is a fundamental belief of our Western 
democratic society that leadership can be 
learned, that one need not have been ‘‘born 
to the purple’’ in order to lead. (This puts 
one in mind of Robert Frost's observation 
that after the American Revolution, all 
the ‘‘best people’’ went back to England, 


and the others proceeded to develop one of 
the outstanding cultures of history.) 

We are therefore interested in finding 
out how and under what conditions the 
qualities of leadership are nurtured. This 
interest is also especially prevalent now 
because the past decade has seen much 
research which is exceedingly useful for 
understanding and evaluating the behavior 
of leaders and for developing the qualities 
of leadership. 

Some of the significant results of this 
research are ably summarized in STUDIES 
IN LEADERSHIP in which Alvin Gould- 
ner brings together 33 papers, representing 
the work of some of the most distinguished 
social scientists in America today. The book 
is by no means limited to any one par- 
ticular field; it is concerned with leadership 
in many fields—the business leader, the 
union leader, the leaders among minority 
groups, political groups, and in national 
and international affairs. For the social 
scientist is reluctant to make generaliza- 
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tions about the qualities of the leader or 
his characteristic behavior. Rather, he 
believes that the structures in which leaders 
operate compel different forms of leader- 
ship behavior. Accordingly, the back- 
grounds, motivations, and behavior of 
different types of leaders are analyzed 
within their own frameworks. From these, 
the reader may deduce his own ‘‘common 
denominators’’ about leaders in different 
walks of life and pursuits, and also their 
differences. 

In the process, he will also have 
learned a great deal about the conse- 
quences of democratic vs authoritarian 
leadership, the personal and social condi- 
tions fostering them, and the ethics and 
techniques of leadership. 

Most of the chapters of the book are 
highly readable. They have been skill- 
fully integrated by the editor, who has in 
addition provided the reader with an in- 
troduction to each major section of the 
book. These introductions serve to unify 
the papers, placing them against a back- 
ground of scientific thought expressed in 
layman's language. 

F. F. Bradshaw, President 

Richardson, Bellows, Henry & Co. 

New York City 


LIVING WITHOUT HATE: By Alfred J. 
Marrow. New York: Harper & Brothers, 
1951. 269 pp. $3.50. ‘Living and Working 
in Cooperation’ could have been the title 
of this book. It deals with effective methods 
of handling those undeclared civil wars 
between groups which keep businessmen 
gnawing their fingernails. 

Dr. Marrow summarizes facts un- 
earthed by recent scientific study which 
help clarify the problems of group cooper- 
tion or group conflict. The topics range 
from neighborhood vandalism, through 
resistance to changes in _ production 
methods, to race prejudice. About one- 


third of the book deals directly with indus- 
trial questions, the rest with community 
problems. 

The author is especially well qualified 
to report this work. As a professional 
psychologist he was one of the pioneers in 
group dynamics. And as president of the 
Harwood Manufacturing Corp. he has 
been unusually successful in applying the 
principles. His book is simply written, 
with a minimum of technical language. 

At the outset he shows how most 
‘common sense”’ efforts to improve human 
relations fail, and explains why. Pamphlets, 
mass meetings, advertising, lessons on 
economics, and the usual methods tried 
to get people to change their group atti- 
tudes, just don’t produce a change. This is 
not news to many in personnel work. 

The constructive aspects of the book 
deal with methods for leading people to 
participate in group thinking so they (1) 
accept a decision and (2) support it. Work- 
shop methods for training leaders to handle 
group decision techniques are described, 
and many examples of the techniques given 
from Dr. Marrow's own firm. 

There are many indications that the 
newer methods of group dynamics are the 
most useful which have yet appeared for 
bettering industrial relations. The person- 
nel department needs to be well acquainted 
with the stockpile of information in this 
field, and to see that it is communicated 
to all levels of operating executives. 

This book is the most easily read 
summary of this stockpile to date. Al- 
though a large portion of it deals with 
conflict between religious or racial groups, 
the same principles are involved when 
other groups rub shoulders. Labor or man- 
agement, employer or employee, may be as 
distinct groups as are Negro or White. A 
sobering thought. 

Donald A. Laird 
‘‘Homewood”’ 
Lebanon, Indiana 





In Perspective... 


PERSONNEL JOURNAL'S Guide to 
Selected Reviews of Management 


THE AMERICAN CIGARETTE INDUSTRY. By Richard B. Tennant. New Haven: 
Yale University Press. 1951 

Reviewed by J. K. Galbraith in Yale Review, Spring 1951 

Reviewed by Reaves Cox in Journal of Political Economy, October 1951 

Reviewed in the Economist, September 22, 1951 


DESTINATION UNKNOWN. By Walter Gordon Merritt. New York: Prentice-Hall. 
1951 

Reviewed by Ben McClancy in Management Review, September 1951 

Reviewed in Labor Law Journal, August 1951 


EMPLOYERS’ ASSOCIATIONS AND COLLECTIVE BARGAINING IN NEW 
YORK CITY. By Jesse Thomas Carpenter. Ithaca, New York: Cornell University 
Press, 1950 

Reviewed by Joseph Shister in Journal of Business. April 1951 

Reviewed by Lois McDonald in Industrial and Labor Relations Review, July 1951 

Reviewed by Kirk R. Petshek in Journal of Political Economy, June 1951 

Reviewed by Hugh A. Bone in the Annals of the American Academy of Political and 


Social Science 


THE GROUP APPROACH TO LEADERSHIP TESTING. By Henry Harris. London: 
Routledge and Kogan Paul, Ltd. 1950 

Reviewed by Joseph H. Pataky in Personnel Administration, November 1950 

Reviewed by Bernard M. Bass in Personnel Psychology, Autumn, 1951 


THE HOUSE OF LABOR: INTERNAL OPERATIONS OF AMERICAN UNIONS. 
Edited by J. B. S. Hardman and Maurice F. Neufeld. New York: Prentice-Hall. 
19§1 

Reviewed by Morris Weisz in Monthly Labor Review, June 1951 

Reviewed by Daniel Bell in Labor and Nation, Summer 1951 

Reviewed by Neil W. Chamberlain in Management Review, September 1951 


JOB MODIFICATIONS UNDER COLLECTIVE BARGAINING. By Richard A. 
Lester and Robert L. Aronson. Princeton, N. J.: Princeton University Press, 
1950 

Reviewed by John M. Brophy in Industrial and Labor Relations Review, April 1951 

Reviewed in Supervision, June 1950 
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THE LAW OF LABOR RELATIONS. By Benjamin Werne. New York: Macmillan. 
1951 

Reviewed by Louis B. Becker in Monthly Labor Review, May 1951 

Reviewed by Leland Hazard in Management Review, August 1951 

Reviewed in Labor Law Journal, July 1951 

Reviewed in Dun’s Review, June 1951 

Reviewed by L. F. Mugridge in Public Relations Journal, April 1951 

Reviewed by Benjamin Werne in the Annals of the American Academy of Political and 
Social Science, July 1951 


LABOR AND INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS, A GENERAL ANALYSIS. By Richard 
A. Lester. New York: Macmillan. 1951 

Reviewed by Solomon B. Levine in Labor and Nation, Summer 1951 

Reviewed by Herbert J. Lahee in the Annals of the American Academy of Political and 
Social Science, September 1951 

Reviewed by Boris Stern in Monthly Labor Review, October 1951 


PRESSURES ON WAGE DECISIONS: A CASE STUDY IN THE SHOE INDUSTRY. 
By George P. Schultz. Cambridge, Mass.: The Technology Press and John 
Wiley & Sons Inc. 1951 

Reviewed by Charles W. Lytle in the Annals of the American Academy of Political and 
Social Science, May 1951 

Reviewed in Modern Industry, October 1951 


SAVING AMERICAN CAPITALISM: Seymour E. Harris, Ed. New York: Alfred 
A. Knopf. 1949 

Reviewed by Theodore Morgan in the Annals of the American Academy of Political and 
Social Science, September 1949 

Reviewed by Milton R. Kenvits in the Saturday Review of Literature, January 22, 1949 

Reviewed by Paul A. Baron in the New York Times, January 16, 1949 

Reviewed by M. Bronsenbrenner in the Journal of Political Economy, October 1949 


SELECTING AND INDUCTING EMPLOYEES. By George D. Halsey. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 1951 

Reviewed by Martin M. Bruce in Management Review, May 1951 

Reviewed by Norman C. Ecklund in Public Personnel Review, April 1951 

Reviewed by E. Fassberg in PersonNeEL JourNAL, May 1951 

Reviewed in Supervision, February 1951 

Reviewed by W. A. McCoy in the Annals of the American Academy of Political and 
Social Science, September 1951 





Personnel Research 


A Sales Situation Test. By Milton L. Rock, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Journal of Applied Psy- 
chology, Vol. 35, No. 5, October, 1951, 
331-332. 

This article describes a new test which 
is attracting considerable attention. It is 
designed to measure judgment in the sales 
situation which is not adequately measured 
by any other test. Selecting successful sales- 
men is one of the most difficult problems 
in personnel work, and this test seems to 
fill a real need. 

Sales managers from a number of 
companies were asked to make up selling 
situations that would require sales judg- 
ment. These sales situations were then 
revised and edited and 25 were selected. 
Each sales situation has four alternate 
judgments which are to be ranked from 
one to four. The following items taken 
from the test will show how it works: 


3. A salesman should visit his customers: 
—Only when he has something to sell. 
—As frequently as possible. 

—Only when he has an inquiry from the 
customer. 

—Depends on how much the customer 
buys. 

12. The prospect says he doesn’t need your 

product, but says he is looking for a product to 

do something that is allied to your company's 
line. The salesman should: 
—Tell him your company doesn’t make 
any product like this. 
—Get complete information on his needs 
and report this to the sales manager. 
—Try to sell your product to him as a 
partial substitute. 
—Contact other companies and report 
findings to customer. 


The tests were sent out to sales managers 
and top salesmen in the country and they 
ranked the alternate judgments for each 
question. The scoring method was de- 
veloped on the basis of this ranking. The 
test has been administered to groups of 
salesmen in several companies and to a 
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group of production men in one of the 
companies. The article reports distributions 
of scores on the test for these three groups 
and shows that the differences found were 
statistically significant. 


Simplification of Flesch Reading Ease For- 
mula. By James N. Farr, James J. Jenkins, 
and Donald G. Paterson, University of 
Minnesota. Journal of Applied Psychology, 
Vol. 35, No. 5, October, 1951, 333-337. 
In 1948 Rudolf Flesch reported a 
formula for determining reading ease of a 
given passage which involved only the use 
of syllable counts and sentence length. The 
authors of this article propose to substi- 
tute for syllable count per hundred words in 
Flesch’s reading ease formula the number 
of one syllable words per hundred words. 
This latter count could be made much more 
rapidly and would not require knowledge of 
syllabification. A study was made of 360 
hundred-word samples from 22 employee 
handbooks by each of the methods of 
counting word length. The correlation be- 
tween the old reading ease scores and the 
new reading ease scores for the 360 para- 
graphs was .g3. A table to facilitate com- 
putation of the new reading ease index was 
prepared and is given in this article. The 
authors conclude that the evidence indicates 
that the simplified formula may safely be 
substituted for the original formula. 


Validity of the Owens-Bennett Mechanical 
Comprehension Test. By Robert W. Halliday, 
Frank M. Fletcher, Jr. and Rita M. Cohen, 
The Ohio State University. Journal of 
Applied Psychology, Vol. 35, No. 5, October, 
1951, 321-324. 

This is a study of 105 freshman en- 
gineering students at The Ohio State Uni- 
versity who took Form CC of the Mechan- 
ical Comprehension Test at the beginning 
of the school year 1949-50. Scores on the 
test were correlated with first-quarter and 
first-year grade averages and with specific 
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course grades throughout the year. The 
correlations were then compared with 
those computed using Ohio State Psycho- 
logical Test scores and the same grade 
averages. A correlation of .40 was found 
for Mechanical Comprehension Test scores 
with first-year grade averages. This cor- 
relation seems to be based on the relation- 
ship of the test scores to Engineering Draw- 
ing and Geometry achievement. The test 
gives promise of differentiating (using the 
cutting-score method) students who will 
successfully complete one year of engineer- 
ing work from those who will not com- 
plete their first year. Any of the cutting 
scores tried, however, will eliminate some 
of the successful students. The Ohio State 
Psychological Test gives a correlation of 
.§5 with first-year grade averages as com- 
pared with .40 for the Mechanical Com- 
prehension Test. The authors were sur- 
prised to get higher validities for the Ohio 
States test, because this test had been 
characterized as predominantly ‘‘verbal."’ 


When time of administration is important, 
the forty minutes required for the Form CC 
may make this test preferable to the Ohio 
State Test, which takes two to three hours. 


An Index of Job Satisfaction. By Arthur H. 
Brayfield, Kansas State College, and Har- 
old F. Rothe, American Hospital Supply 
Corporation. Journal of Applied Psychology, 
Vol. 35, No. 5, October, 1951, 333-337. 

Personnel techniques and procedures 
should be validated against a criterion of 
job satisfaction. However indices of job 
satisfaction are difficult to obtain and most 


investigators have proceeded on the basis 
of subjective judgment. This study de- 
scribes the method of construction of an 
attitude scale to measure job satisfaction. 
It was assumed that job satisfaction could 
be inferred from the individual's attitude 
toward his work. The scale was construc- 
ted by a combination of the methods used 
by Thurstone and Likert. The following 
examples taken from the 18 items on the 
“job satisfaction blank’’ will illustrate the 
procedure: 


‘2. My job is usually interesting enough to 
keep me from getting bored. 
STRONGLY AGREE AGREE UNDE- 
CIDED DISAGREE STRONGLY 
DISAGREE 


12. I feel that I am happier in my work than 
most other people. 
STRONGLY AGREE AGREE UNDE- 
CIDED DISAGREE STRONGLY 
DISAGREE"”’ 


The employee is asked to check the state- 
ment “‘which best describes how you feel 
about your present job.’" The authors 
should be commended for the studies of 
reliability and validity of this attitude 
scale which they report. These are sum- 
marized as follows: ‘‘A reliability coeff- 
cient of .87 was obtained for one large 
group. Evidence for the high validity of 
the blank rests upon the nature of the items, 
the method of construction, and its dif- 
ferentiating power when applied to two 
groups which could reasonably be assumed 
to differ in job satisfaction.”’ 





Across the Editor's Desk 


With the Personnel Associations 


Tue Women’s PersonNEL Group oF 
PHILADELPHIA met at the Art Alliance on 
November 20, 1951, to hear T. W. Collins, 
Personnel Coordinator of Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass Company, discuss job evaluation. 
Mr. Collins in his talk covered all the 
various systems—Point System, Rating 
System, Factor Comparison, etc.—and the 
procedures involved in setting up a job 
evaluation program. 





Tue Tri-County Pgrsonnet Associ- 
ation presented William W. Pratt as its 
speaker on November 14, 1951, at a dinner 
meeting in the Hotel Casey, Scranton, Pa. 
Mr. Pratt, Executive Director of the 
Pennsylvania Credit Union League and 
Vice President of the Cuna Mutual Insuranc 
Society chose as his topic ‘The Credit 
Union—A Supplement to an Industrial 
relations Program.”’ 





Tue CatirorNiA TRAINING Directors’ 
Association on November 14, 1951, held 
a meeting at which W. H. Mordy, Vice 
President of Moore Business Forms, was the 
principal speaker. Mr. Mordy’s subject was 
‘Top Management's Evaluation of Train- 
ing.’’ Also at the meeting, in accordance 
with a new feature being introduced this 
year, Mardelle Milisich, Training Director 
of Sherwood Swan Company, presented a 
short sketch on some special features of her 
company’s programs. 





Tug Women's PERSONNEL ASSOCIATION 
or BALTIMORE announces its new officers 
as follows: Chairman, Miss Helen D. 
Hutchinson of Enoch Pratt Free Library; 
Vice-Chairman, Mrs. Lee Voelker of Balti- 
more Life Insurance Company; Treasurer, 


Mrs. Hildegard Owens of Personnel Service 
Company; Secretary, Mrs. Carol de Fries of 
Mathieson Chemical Company; Member- 
ship Chairman, Miss Ruth Ring of the 
Vocational Rehabilitation Office. At the 
Association's first fall meeting Henry E. 
Niles, Vice President of the Baltimore 
Life Insurance Company, who recently re- 
turned from an ECA industrial mission to 
Germany, spoke on ‘‘Human Relations in 
German Industry.”’ 





Tue PersonneL Manacers Cuus of the 
Boston Chamber of Commerce met on 
November 13, 1951, at the University 
Club. Principal speaker was Professor 
Alex Bavelas, Associate Professor of Psy- 
chology at the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, who has established a repu- 
tation for his unique presentation of role- 
playing as a training device and in the 
solution of human relations problems. 





Tue Inpustriat Revations Associ- 
ATION OF CHIcaGo at its meeting on Novem- 
ber 12, 1951, heard James M. Gillen, 
Director of Personnel Research Section, 
General Motors Corporation, speak on 
“Development of Employe Benefit Plans in 
Industry.’" Mr. Gillen discussed the em- 
ployer’s role in group insurance, hospitali- 
zation, and sickness benefits, outlining what 
benefit programs should rightfully include, 
what they should accomplish, and how 
they should be financed. C. L. MacKinnon, 
Industry Member of the Regional Stabili- 
zation Board and General Manager of 
The Franklin Association, spoke at the 
November 8 meeting of the Association on 
‘The Employer Position and Problems with 
Wage Controls.’’ Mr. MacKinnon reviewed 
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the wage problems confronting the average 
company today, explaining the Board's 
point of view and the information required 
by the Board in order to get its cooperation 
in employer petitions. On October 30a group 
met to discuss training problems. Speaker 
of the evening was M. R. Graney, Super- 
intendent of Training at Inland Steel Com- 
pany and former Assistant Director of the 
Technical Extension Division of Purdue 
University, who gave his views on what 
is currently expected of training people and 
how to solve some of the problems they 
encounter. On October 25 the topic for dis- 
cussion was “The Sears Executive Battery 
of Psychological Tests." V. J. Bentz, Psy- 
chologist of National Personnel of Sears, 
Roebuck & Co., explained what tests are 
used and what each measures; how they are 
used and how they differentiate between 
success and failure in Sears’ executives. 


Tue Housz MaGazine INstITUTE on 
November 8, 1951, heard John Haskell, 
Vice President of the New York Stock 
Exchange, tell why ‘American Industry 
Needs More Owners as Well as Workers.”’ 
Mr. Haskell spoke from the point of view 
of an industrial editor who executes 
management's desire to further the em- 
ployee’s ‘‘economic education.” 





Tue CALIFORNIA TRAINING DirEcToRs’ 
Association Executive Board has unani- 
mously agreed to accept student member- 
ship at an annual fee of $2.50 regardless of 
the time of year the application. College 
students majoring in Training, Personnel 
Work, and Education are being encouraged 
to join. C.T.D.A. also announces Walter 
J. Tait of Standard Oil is Chairman of the 
Committee for Personnel Procurement and 
advises anyone who knows of job openings 
or who is seeking a position in the training 
field to contact him at Standard Oil Com- 
pany of California, 225 Bush Street, San 
Francisco 20. 


Tue CxicaGo Assoc1aATION OF Com- 
MERCE AND INpustry held the last of a 
series of six meetings on “‘Making the 
Most of Our Manpower Resources for 
Defense and Civilian Work’’ on November 
14, 1951. At this meeting W. G. Caples, 
President of Inland Steel Container Com- 
pany and head of the Industrial Relations 
Association of Chicago, told his audience 
‘“How to Survey and Plan for Your Future 
Manpower Needs."’ At a previous meeting 
of the series held on November 7, Dr. 
Joseph W. Towle, Professor of Industrial 
Management at the School of Commerce of 
Northwestern University, spoke on ‘‘In- 
creasing Productivity by Reducing Turn- 
over, Tardiness, Absenteeism, and Im- 
proving Workers’ Morale.’’ On November 
1 the topic for discussion was ‘‘Methods for 
Selecting and Placing New Workers and for 
Choosing Present Workers for Training and 
Advancement’’ by George Speer, Director 
of the Institute for Psychological Services, 
Illinois Institute of Technology. John G. 
Grubb, Staff Assistant to the General 
Manager of Johnson & Johnson, was the 
speaker at the October 26 meeting, when 
he discussed “‘Benefits of an Organized 
Training Program.”’ 





THe PersONNEL AND INDusTRIAL Re- 
LATIONS AssoOcIATION OF Los ANGELES 
featured a panel discussion on the subject 
of ‘“‘Industrial Communications’ at its 
meeting on November 14. Panel members 
and their respective roles were: Randy 
Van Nostrand, M & M, representing 
management; Phyllis Loftus, SCIE, repre- 
senting the industrial editor; Roy Bell, 
NAF, representing the supervisor; Lew 
Peck, PIRA, representing the personnel di- 
rector; and Andy Brown, North American 
Aviation, representing the typical reader. 
PIRA joined the Southern California Edi- 
tors’ Association in this meeting. PIRA also 
reports that Lawrence A. Appley, AMA 
President, drew one of the year’s largest 
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attendances to the October PIRA meeting, 
which welcomed the Personnel Women’s 
Group of Los Angeles as guests. 





THe SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA INDUSTRIAL 
Epitors AssociaTIon and the Northern 
California Industrial Editors Association, 
co-conductors of the Industrial Editors 
Awards for 1951, have appointed a nine- 


member committee headed by Charles 
Bradford of Northrop Aircraft, Inc., to 
formulate plans for the contest. Designed to 
rate the editorial and artistic achievement 
of employee publications bearing datelines 
April 1 to December 31, 1951, the contest 
is Open to approximately 6,000 publications 
here and abroad. It is sponsored by the 
International Council of Industrial Editors. 


Conferences 


THe Councit oF Prort SHARING 
Inpustrigs held its fourth annual con- 
ference at the Book-Cadillac Hotel in 
Detroit, Mich., November 12 and 13, 1951, 
on the theme, ‘‘What Makes a Profit 
Sharing Plan Succeed?’’ Among the angles 
discussed at the two-day sessions was 
“How I Introduced Our Plan to the 
Workers’’ by Clarence A. Wimpfheimer, 
President of American Velvet Company, 
and Denton K. Swartwout, President of 
The Swartwout Company; ‘Employee 
Owned Companies’ by Art T. Cornell, Vice 
President of Parmenter & Bulloch Mfg. 
Co., Ltd., and C. D. Barr, President of 
American$Cast Iron Pipe Company; and 
‘Labor Looks at Profit Sharing’’ by Her- 
man Daigneault, Local Union President at 
Lapointe Machine Tool Company. 





Tue Nortn Caroxrina State Op- 
tTomeTric Society and the Department of 
Psychology at North Carolina State College 
jointly sponsored the third annual Occu- 
pational Vision Congress on November 
25, 26, and 27, 1951, in the new Textile 
Auditorium on the North Carolina State 
College campus. The theme for the Congress 
was “Vision in Occupational Efficiency 
and Safety."’ 





Tue Society ror ADVANCEMENT OF 
MANAGEMENT presented its‘ annual fall 
conference on Productivity, Cost Reduction 
and Human Relations on November 1 and 
2, 1951, at the Hotel Statler in New York 
City. The Human Relations Sessions in- 


cluded speeches entitled ‘Practical Values 
of Organization”’ by R. E. Gillmor, Vice 
President of Sperry Corporation. 





Tue AMERICAN AsSOCIATION OF IN- 
DUsTRIAL Eprtors have approved plans for 
the 1952 convention presented by the 
Cincinnati Industrial Editors, who will be 
hosts for the annual conference to be held 
at the Netherland Plaza Hotel in Cin- 
cinnati March 26-28, 1952. The first 
day’s program will be devoted to external 
house organ editors’ problems. This is said 
to be the first national convention to plan 
a series of meetings specifically slanted 
toward ‘‘externals’’. The second day will be 
devoted to meetings of mutual interest to 
“‘external’’ and “‘internal’’ editors alike. 
The third day will deal primarily with 
internal house organ editors’ problems. 





Tue Paciric NortHwest PgersoNNEL 
MANAGEMENT AssociaTION held its 13th 
annual conference November 1, 2 ,and 3, 
1951, at the Multnomah Hotel in Portland, 
Ore. With the theme, ‘‘Positive Personnel 
Planning,’ the conference presented a 
keynote address by Dr. Dwayne Orton, 
Vice President of International Business 
Machines Corp., entitled ‘‘Products, Profits 
and Persons’’; ‘‘Let’s Get Personel’’ by 
George A. Bowie, Dept. Public Relations, 
Firestone Tire and Rubber Co.; ‘‘Working 
with People’’ by Dr. Robert K. Burns, 
Executive Officer, Industrial Relations 
Center, University of Chicago; and others. 
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Tue Nationat Meta Trapes Associ- 
ATION at its 52nd annual convention, held 
in Chicago November 14, 15, and 16, 
1951, devoted a complete afternoon session 
to a panel discussion of ‘Industrial Train- 
ing."’ Moderator of the panel was George 
S. Dively, President and General Manager 
of Harris-‘Seybold Co. Members of the 
panel were: Joseph M. Schappert, Director 
of Industrial Relations, Campbell, Wyant 
and Cannon Foundry Co., who spoke on 
“Middle Management’’; William F. Bal- 
lard, Assistant Superintendent, Columbus 
Coated Fabrics Corp., who discussed **First- 
Line Supervision’; and Edward deLuca, 
Engineering Faculty, Pratt Institute, whose 
topic was “Work Simplification.”’ 


Tue Civit Service AssEMBLY annual 
conference in Detroit, October 1951, was 
attended by 700 public personnel people. 
There were 51 Canadians and 12 persons 
from outside continental United States— 
nine from Hawaii, two from Japan, and one 
from the Virgin Islands. At the business 
meeting members re-elected Charles H. 
Cushman, Personnel Administrator, Rhode 


Island Division of Personnel Administra- 
tion, to serve as President of the Assembly 
in 1952. New members of the Executive 
Council are Eugene Mathivet, Jr., Per- 
sonnel Director, Wayne County, Mich., 
Civil Service Commission, and O. Glenn 
Stahl, Executive Vice-Chairman, Federal 
Personnel Council. 





Tue Texas PersONNEL AND MANAGE- 
MENT AssociATION annual conference took 
place October 25-26, 1951, at the University 
of Texas. At a special meeting for industry 
topics discussed were “‘If I Were Foreman’’ 
and ‘‘Handling Disciplinary Cases."’ At the 
same time a meeting for business considered 
“The Results of Training as Reflected in 
Merchandising."" The meeting for the 
government section was concerned with 
“The Government Employe and the 
Public,’’ while educators discussed *‘Coun- 
selor Training’’ and ‘‘Group Approaches in 
College Personnel Work.’ A joint meeting 
for industry, business and government in- 
cluded ‘‘The Foreman and Safety’, ‘‘Com- 
munication’’ and ‘“The Management Im- 
provement Program of the Air Training 
Command, USAF’’. 


Recent Publications 


Tue Councit or Prorit SHARING 
INpusTRIzs announces publication of the 
revised 1951 edition of ‘“The Profit Sharing 
Manual.’’ The book (313 pp., $10.50) 
contains authoritative information on 
changing labor-management relationships 
in the United States and Canada, tells why 
it considers profit sharing the most signifi- 
cant development on the labor-management 
front today, and gives case histories of 
companies and their entire personnel who 
together share responsibility for, as well 
as the profits from, increased productive 
efficiency on the job and personal interest 
in the overall success of their respective 
businesses. Address of the Council is First 
National Tower, Akron, O. 


THe MercHANTs AND MANUFACTURERS 
Association of Los Angeles have issued 
their Survey Analysis Number 33, BLS Con- 
sumers’ Price Index and Its Use in Wage 
Administration. The primary purpose of this 
Survey Analysis, says M & M, is to provide 
information on the history and develop- 
ment of the index, describe what it is and 
how it is put together, and show how it is 
being used in adjusting wages. Several 
million employees in the United States 
currently receive wage adjustments ac- 
cording to upward and downward move- 
ments of this index. 





PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT, Commerce 
and Industry Association of New York, 
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states in a recent Bulletin results of a survey 
on the observance of Armistice Day, 1951, 
which fell on a Sunday and was legally 
observed on Monday, November 12. Of a 
total of 740 organizations who participated 
in the survey, says the Bulletin, 252 indi- 
cated they would observe the holiday in 
whole or in part on November 12, while 
465 said they would not observe the holiday 
at all. Complete breakdown of the returns 
is as follows: 412 normally did not observe 
Armistice Day and would not observe it 
on the 12th; 247 normally observed Armis- 
tice Day and would observe it on the 12th; 
44 normally observed Armistice Day but 
would not observe it on the 12th; 11 
normally observed Armistice Day but had 
not formulated a policy for the 12th at the 
time of the survey; 9 normally observed 
one-half day but would not on the 12th; 
6 did not indicate previous policy but would 
not observe the 12th; 6 had policies which 
did not fall into any pattern; 3 normaily 
observed one-half day and would do so on 
the 12th; 2 normally did not observe 
Armistice Day but would do so on the 12th. 





SpeciaL Liprarigs AssociaTION, 31 E. 
1oth Street, New York 3, have issued a new 
guidebook, ‘‘Technical Libraries, Their Or- 
ganization and Management,’ edited by 
Lucille Jackson. Based on the experience on 
over 5,000 librarians in private industry, 
universities, government agencies, research 
laboratories, municipal and other libraries, 
the book (200 pp.) gives a practical picture 
of how technical libraries work. It evaluates 
the benefits of such services and enables the 
reader to decide whether a library of this 
type would be a worthwhile addition to his 
organization. It is available in navy blue 
cloth binding for $6.00. 





Rocxet Picrurss, INnc., 6108 Santa 
Monica Blvd., Hollywood, Calif., have 
introduced an all-inclusive program on 


‘Supervisor Training on Human Relations’ 
developed from James C. Dunbar'’s ‘‘Super- 
visors’ Training Directors Manual’’ which 
was reviewed in THE PersonNeL JouRNAL 
several months ago. This new program 
includes eight sound slide films, a super- 
visor training manual, and follow-up 
material. The films are entitled as follows: 
“The Supervisor's Job,’ ‘‘Interpreting 
Company Policies,’’ ‘‘The Supervisor as a 
Representative of Management,"’ ‘“‘Induc- 
tion and Job Instruction,"’ ‘‘Handling 
Grievances,’ “‘Maintaining Discipline,"’ 
‘Promotion, Transfer and Training for 
Responsibility,’’ and “‘Promoting Cooper- 
ation. 





THe PerRsoNNEL RgsEARCH CENTER, 
Wayne University, Detroit, Mich., in its 
Industrial Training Abstracts Vol. V, No. 2 
for Summer 1951 lists 68 abstracts on 
Worker Training, Training Methods and 
Evaluation, Special Subjects Training, and 
Related Personnel Methods, culled from 
various publications in the field of personnel 
research. The 79-page publication is issued 
quarterly by Wayne University Press at 
75 cents per copy, annual subscription $2.00. 


Tue DepartMeNtT oF LasBourR AND 
NatTIonaL Service of the Commonwealth 
of Australia carries in its Bulletin of In- 
dustrial Psychology and Personnel Practice 
for September 1951 an article entitled ‘‘Why 
Measure Labour Turnover?’ by W. J. 
Byrt which makes a critical analysis of the 
reasons for measuring labour turnover and 
considers the economic consequences of such 
turnover and its implications for personnel 
policies and practice, planning for produc- 
tion, and national employment trends. Also 
in this issue is “‘A Management Research 
Group’’ by J. McIlwaine in which is 
described an unusual development in a 
Sydney factory. 





PERSONNEL JOURNAL 
SITUATIONS WANTED 


EDITORIAL POSITIONS: Wanted by men and women qualified by house organ experience in business 
and industry. Write to Andrew Cerruti, House — Placement Bureau, % Underwood Corpora- 
tion, 1 Park Avenue, New York City 16, New York. 


PERSONNEL-INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS MANAGER: Young career executive with 9 years 
sound training and quality experience as personnel director and industrial relations manager for 
companies of 1000 to 5000. Successful record of result-getting in labor relations including negotiations 
with CIO and AFL, foreman and employee training, recruitment and employment, wage and salary 
administration, money-saving safety program, internal public relations. A self-starter with drive that 
can help you meet increasing manpower needs. Resume/interview on request. Available in 30 days. 
Reply Box 749. 


SAFETY DIRECTOR: Six years concentrated safety engineering and safety experience in mn employ- 
ing over 2000. Age 37. Married. Now located in Ohio but available for location in middlewest, south 
and southwest. Five years experience as Personnel Director. Reply Box 148. 


PERSONNEL ASSISTANT: B.S. Personnel Administration. 1 year of interviewing and testing. 114 
years as personnel trainee for large industrial concern. Married veteran. No children. Age 24. Will 
relocate. Send for resume. Reply Box zso. 


PERSONNEL EXECUTIVE OR ASSISTANT: Male, age 32, WW II Veteran, married, two children. 
M.A. degree in psychology. Seven years experience as psychologist and personnel. Excellent references. 
Wish opportunity in large industrial organization. Prefer South, Southwest or midwest. Reply 
Box 751. 


PERSONNEL ASSISTANT: BS AND BA Degree Major in Personnel Administration. Presently em 
ployed as office manager..Desire to get into Personne! work. Age 31. Veteran. Married. Resume on 
request. Reply Box 754. 


PERSONNEL WORK: PhD. Candidate, M.A. in Sociology. BA in Psychology, 4 years college teach- 
ing experience; 2 years interviewing. 27 years old. Married. Position in Philadelphia or vicinity. 
Reply Box 753. 


PERSONNEL SUPERVISOR: Male, age 31, two time veteran. Married. One child. B.A. degree 
Business Administration. 9 years general experience. 114 years employee relation counseling and 
job analysis. 114 years administrative head international business machine installation. Desire re- 
sponsible position with a progressive organization, location secondary. Available February 1952. 
Resume on request. Reply Box 756. 


HELP WANTED 


PERSONNEL ASSISTANT: Wanted capable young man between 28 and 32 to assist in recruitment, 
selection, and placement of sales personnel. Must have Master's Degree in Psychology; personnel 
experience and selling background desired. In reply state experience, selling history, age, education; 


describe selected recent assignments. Long-range opportunity with a leading corporation in Western 
Pennsylvania. All replies in strict confidence. Reply Box z52. 


PERSONNEL SUPERVISOR: Male, age 28-36. Wanted by industrial organization in the San Fran- 
cisco Bay area. Will be responsible for recruitment, interviewing, selection, induction and initial 
placement of new employees. Must have University degree, preferably in branch of science or engi- 
neering, and several years personnel administrative experience and training. Excellent employee 
benefits, working environment and opportunities for advancement. Please send facts concerning 
education and experience to Box 155. 


Advertisements will be accepted under these headings at 50 cents a line for one insertion, Average 97 characters per line, 
10% discount for two insertions, 20% off for three insertions or more. 





Job Descriptions for 


: High-Level Positions 


A high-level executive job cannot be analysed in the same way 
as a routine job, and it cannot be described in the same terms. In 
high-level jobs the emphasis shifts from doing and following, a5 
in lower-level jobs, to thinking and delegating; from following 
courses planned by others to planning courses. The three main 
functional areas of executive jobs arc, organizing, policy making 
and managing. 


Analytiag died Describing, High-Level Jobs tells how the informa- 
tion must be presented in order to have effective evaluation of such 
jobs for salary standards, such as is provided by the Profile Method 
of High-Level Job Evaluation. Write for a copy. 


Edward N. Hay & Associates, Inc. 
1523 Walnut Street, 








CLERICAL 


The best clerks and stenographers have in 
kind of work. They are “‘handy'’ with figures 
aptitude."’ We know that it pays to employ: 
have the aptitude for clerical work. 


so yeu of aaa ies loa goene eet ick 
better clerks from the poorer ones. The complete battery consists of tha 
tests which require only 12 minutes of testing time. They are— 


: ™ 


25 
Ppt $2.00 
“G35 1.5 
“9.00 2.00 
Sample set of all three for $1. ae ee 
book"’ of clerical testing, $2.00. 


OTHER TESTS 














